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Abstract: Early medieval society had complex views of crime and sin. In early medieval 
English society, concepts of crime and sin overlapped to a certain extant in terms of 
what “wrongs” were under either religious or secular jurisdiction, or which fell under 
both. An in-depth analysis of the definition of crime versus sin in early medieval English 
society has not yet been undertaken, a feat that is attempted in this article in the context 
of one of the worst crimes and sins: homicide. It is found that a crime can be defined as 
any act that is performed against the protection of the king, while a sin is any action 
that falls within the confines of the capital sins or can be considered either an affront 
to God or detrimental to the soul. 
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rom the seventh to the eighth century, society in early Anglo-Saxon 

England was beginning to integrate the Christianity of Ireland and the 

continent into their religious practices, laws and everyday lives. This 
integration was especially prevalent in regard to the treatment of crime and sin 
within society, and especially to the treatment of homicide. Homicide is 
prevalent in all secular and religious texts from the early medieval period; 
however, it is especially prevalent in all secular law codes and penitential texts, 
as well. It has even been argued that “As medieval laws changed to 
accommodate the social shifts regarding violence and crime...murder became 
more consistently regulated, recorded and adjudicated.”' Due to the prevalence 
of homicide within these texts, it can be argued that homicide was a common 
crime, as well as sin, in the early Middle Ages. The seventh and eighth centuries 
were periods of rapid expansion for the Christian Church, especially within the 
British Isles, which influenced the formation of both religious texts and law 
codes. Penitential religious texts and secular law codes are the most prominent 
examples that provide insight into this treatment of crime and sin in early 
medieval English society. These texts allow for the examination of monetary 
and spiritual punishment in regard to both the crime and sin of homicide. 





' Tracy, Medieval and Early Modern Murder, 5. 
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The secular law codes of early medieval England include the laws of 
Aethelberht, Hlophere and Eadric, Wihtred and Ine. These law codes were 
written between 600 and 695. While the codes themselves include a variety of 
crimes which provide important insight into what crimes were under secular 
jurisdiction, they also include their corresponding punishments which provides 
a more in-depth understanding of what crimes were considered the most severe 
in the early medieval period. The severity of the crime can be measured by the 
corresponding punitive fine implemented as a “punishment” for the crime. 
However, how secular law codes functioned in practice, specifically in terms of 
jurisdiction, has not yet been studied in depth in terms of homicide, but is 
something that will be examined in the following work. 

Secular laws codes in the early medieval period functioned, just as in 
the modern world, as, “something that states create and administer so as to 
maintain a fundamentally non-violent moral order.”* However, early medieval 
law codes functioned differently in that the punishment for a crime was almost 
always monetary and never explicit imprisonment; at least not in the early 
Anglo-Saxon law codes of the seventh century. This was generally because in 
the world of early medieval England “...the most serious sin was disloyalty to 
[the] king or lord;”* punitive fines were, thus, paid to the benefit of the king, as 
well as to the victim, depending on the crime. Secular law codes were also 
interconnected with ecclesiastical law to a certain extent in that their jurisdiction 
was sometimes overlapping, as were their functions; a phenomenon that will be 
explored more in depth. 

The other significant type of early medieval text that was influenced by 
the spread of Christianity and dealt with concepts of sin were penitentials. These 
texts were, “handbooks for confessors...[which] contained long lists of possible 
kinds of sin together with the appropriate penance to make up for them.”* 
Within these handbooks the lists of sin included many different homicidal 
variations, along with the spiritual penance or “punishment” for the sin. 
Penitentials originated in Ireland in the late fifth and early sixth centuries and 
then spread to England and the European continent during the early seventh 
century. These handbooks of penance were used in early medieval Ireland and 
England in a pastoral context, most frequently within monastic communities, 
but also within lay communities. While penitentials were prescriptive because 
a corresponding penance was listed for a particular sin, penance was often up 
to the interpretation and discretion of the confessor. This is also emphasized by 





2 Lambert, Law and Order in Anglo-Saxon England, 2. 
3 Thomson, A History of Sin, 123. 
4 Meens, Penance in Medieval Europe, 600-1200, 3. 
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the fact that there was a shift from public to private penance during the sixth 
century, meaning that confessors were able to tailor spiritual “punishment” for 
the particular sins that were committed. However, it remains unknown how 
these penitential texts functioned in practice during the early medieval period. 
Secular law codes and penitential texts provide “punishments” for the different 
variations of homicide. 

During the early Middle Ages, specifically during the seventh and 
eighth centuries, secular and religious law codes were beginning to take form 
in England and Ireland for the first time since Christianity began to spread into 
the British Isles. Secular law codes and penitentials provided the structure to 
hold individuals accountable for their actions. While secular law codes were 
created to both prevent and punish what were considered to be “crimes” in the 
early medieval period, penitentials were created in order to provide a way for 
both clerics and laypeople to atone for their “sins.” Whereas ecclesiastical law 
was created as a way for, “the church to sustain itself politically as an institution, 
and to wield social authority in collaboration, rather than by asserting 
dominance over, the laity.” However, the way these codes actually functioned 
in terms of their interaction and their role in society has been the subject of 
much historiographical debate. 

Some scholars believe that during the early medieval period, secular 
law codes and penitentials were formed in mimicry of or parallel to each other, 
while others believe that they were formed separately but became increasingly 
intertwined throughout the period. Stefan Jurasinki is of the latter school of 
thought and argues that ecclesiastical law and secular law were intertwined as, 


Ecclesiastical law was at the time a category broad enough to encompass 
matters having nothing to do with the pastoral care of penitents [which] was 
an effect both of the gaps in the secular law and the tendency of Latin 
penitentials to claim for themselves the territory of secular jurisdiction.° 


According to R.H. Helmholz, there was no canonical principle in the 
early Anglo-Saxon Church that required secular and religious law to be 
separate, which may explain the way these law codes seem to be 
interconnected.’ Janet Nelson believes that “Penitentials straddle liturgy and 
law,”’® providing another interpretation into the interconnectedness of all three 


> Nelson, “Law and Its Applications,” 299-326. 

6 Jurasinski, The Old English Penitentials and Anglo-Saxon Law, 34. 
7 Helmholz, The Oxford History of the Laws of England, 34. 

8 Nelson, “Law and Its Applications,” 310. 
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types of ethical codes. Nelson’s interpretation is supported by Rob Meens as he 
has examined the relationship between ecclesiastical law and penitentials and 
found that “Penitentials had been appended to canon law collections...while 
canons from such collections had been incorporated into penitentials and the 
other way around.”? 

Looking forward to the tenth century in Anglo-Saxon England, Nicole 
Marafioti has found that Archbishop Wulfstan of York in his De medicamento 
animarum believed similarly in this interconnectedness between ecclesiastical 
and secular law, as well as that the two ethical codes were formed parallel to 
each other. Wulfstan believed, “that good earthly law must operate in both 
secular and ecclesiastical spheres, with the best legislators shaping their decrees 
to conform with divine will.”'° While Wulfstan’s statement comes almost three 
centuries after the creation of the first written law in early medieval England, it 
can be argued that a similar ideology was implemented within early medieval 
English society. In their seminal work, The History of English Law, Pollock and 
Maitland take a similar approach. This is demonstrated in their disclaimer at the 
beginning of their chapter on Anglo-Saxon law, 


This book is concerned with Anglo-Saxon legal antiquities, but only so far 
as they are connected with, and tend to throw light upon, the subsequent 
history of the laws of England...Much of our information about the Anglo- 
Saxon laws and customs is so fragmentary and obscure that the only hope 
of understanding it is to work back to it from the fuller evidence of Norman 
and even later time."' 


This approach to use what is well known in historical study to shed light on 
areas that are less well known is one that is used frequently in early medieval 
period studies. 

In the world of early medieval England, secular law was not physically 
documented until the first decades of the seventh century. Previous law codes 
in England were most likely similar or even identical to the first written laws; 
the biggest difference being that these codes were only transmitted orally. King 
Aethelberht of Kent was the first Anglo-Saxon to establish a law code, 
“according to the example of the Romans,” i.e., written, as was recorded by the 
Venerable Bede in his Ecclesiastical History of the English People during the 





° Meens, “Remedies for Sin,” 407. 
'0 Marafioti, “Secular and Ecclesiastical Justice in Late Anglo-Saxon England,” 780. 
"Pollock and Maitland, The History of English Law Before the Time of Edward I, 24. 
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eighth century. '” Aethelberht reigned over Kent from 589 until his death in 616. 
It was during this near thirty-year period hat Aethelberht established written law 
codes. According to Lisi Oliver, it is Aethelberht’s own conversion to 
Christianity that promoted the physical documentation of these laws.'? It has 
also been considered by Patrick Wormald that St. Augustine, and therefore his 
Christian beliefs, may have influenced the decision of the Anglo-Saxon king to 
write down the laws themselves. '* 

Aethelberht’s law code was similar in structure and content to the early 
Anglo-Saxon and Irish penitentials, the largest difference being the form of the 
“punishment” was monetary instead of spiritual penance. These structural 
similarities may betray the relationship between secular and religious law 
codes. For example, Aethleberht’s twenty-fourth law states: “If a person kills 
someone, let him pay an ordinary person price, 100 shillings.”!° In contrast, the 
section of the Penitential of Theodore entitled “Of Manslaughter,” the fourth 
canon states: “If a layman slays another with malice aforethought, if he will not 
lay aside his arms, he shall do penance for seven years; without flesh and wine, 
three years.” '® The structure and content of these two ethical codes are almost 
identical; the format being the wrong followed by the punishment. Yet again, 
the largest difference is the form of “punishment” or justice that is to be enacted. 
Due to the timeline of when these codes were written, it can be argued that 
penitential works may have influenced law codes, not the other way around. 
Aethelberht’s law code was written sometime between his conversion to 
Christianity in 597 and his death in 616, while the earliest recorded penitential 
was the Penitential of Finnian written in Ireland between 525 and 550.'’ Other 
penitentials, such as the penitentials of Cummean and Columbanus, were 
written around the same time as Aethelberht’s law code. However, a direct 
relationship between these penitentials and the early Anglo-Saxon law codes, 
specifically Aethelberht’s, cannot be traced. Due to Aethelberht’s recent 
conversion to Christianity in relation to when his law codes were formed, it can 
be argued that religious ideals and works, either penitentials or ecclesiastical 
law, would have influenced his law codes. 

Just as there was a difference between the justice enacted in law codes 
versus ecclesiastical penitentials, there was also a difference between the 


'2 Lambert, Law and Order in Anglo-Saxon England, 30-31. 
3 Oliver, The Beginnings of English Law, 16. 

4 Oliver, The Beginnings of English Law, 17. 

'S Oliver, The Beginnings of English Law, 67. 

‘6 Gamer and McNeill, Medieval Handbooks of Penance, 187. 
'7 Gamer and McNeill, Medieval Handbooks of Penance, 86. 
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concepts of crime and sin, otherwise known as earthly wrongdoing and spiritual 
wrongdoing. However, crime and sin in early medieval England were not 
concepts as easily differentiated as they are today. Using the same method as 
other early medieval period scholars, information from a later period can be 
used to shed light on the beliefs of the seventh and eighth centuries. Marafioti 
found that, 


Criminal and sinful offenses were frequently addressed together in 
legislation of the late tenth and early eleventh centuries, and this has been 
taken to mean that the two were conflated—in the minds of lawmakers, at 
least—into a broad category of “wrong.”'® 


If this same belief system of the tenth and eleventh centuries is implemented 
onto the study of earlier Anglo-Saxon law codes and penitentials, then the way 
the two forms of societal codes interact can be better explained. However, these 
two terms, crime and sin, can be defined more in depth for the early medieval 
period. 

If crime and sin are defined using early medieval Anglo-Saxon and 
Irish sources, specifically law codes and penitentials written before the ninth 
century, then the two concepts can be argued to be interrelated but separate. 
There are relatively large differences in what is considered a crime in law codes 
and what is considered a sin in penitential texts with some overlap between the 
two. Using penitentials, a sin is any action that falls within the confines of the 
capital sins, or the “seven deadly sins,” as well as any action that can be 
considered an affront to either God or the soul, which is why the categories of 
“heresy” and the “eucharist” are included in the penitential categories. The early 
Anglo-Saxon law codes, specifically those of Aethelberht, Hlophere and Eadric, 
Wihtred, and Ine, seemed to consider a crime to be any act that is performed 
against the protection of the king. This is demonstrated in the concept of 
wergeld as “...payable for violating the king’s law...and in general as a price of 
a life forfeit to the king for what damaged his people.” !” The “wrongs” that are 
addressed in both types of sources fall under both ecclesiastical and secular 
jurisdiction because they can be considered both a crime and sin; they are crimes 
against the king and sins against God and the soul. 

Since crime and sin were connected in that they were both categories 
of people’s actions that needed to be remedied in regard to either the legal 





'8 Marafioti, "Secular and Ecclesiastical Justice in Late Anglo-Saxon England," 776. 
'9 Wormald, Legal Culture in the Early Medieval West, 341. 
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system or their souls, especially in terms of wrongs such as homicide, law codes 
and penitentials could be implemented throughout the hierarchy of early 
medieval England to establish an overarching code of ethical behavior within 
society. Law codes and penitentials were used for this ethical code of behavior 
as they were more directly applicable to the laity than ecclesiastical law, which 
was formed and implemented at the top of the hierarchy. In early medieval 
England, society was divided up into a hierarchical system, as were their law 
codes. However, the early medieval English legal structure is much more 
complex than a traditional hierarchical structure. As Tom Lambert explains, 


On one end there are stateless societies, characterized by the (horizontal) 
‘kin-based’ justice associated with feuding; on the other there were states, 
characterized by a (vertical) ‘top-down’ approach to crime and punishment, 
in which (vertical) bonds of lordship were dominant and (horizontal) 
kinship structures of marginal importance.”° 


Both “kin-based” and “top-down” approaches to justice were incorporated into 
the structure of Anglo-Saxon law codes. For example, Aethelberht’s law codes 
were organized into the “top-down” structure with offences against the church 
and king at the top and offences against slaves at the bottom.*! However, 
Aethelberht’s laws also provided instances of “kin-based” approaches to law. 
In the second part of his twenty-fourth law code it states, “If the killer departs 
from the land, let his kinsmen pay a half person-price.”” The early Irish legal 
system functioned much the same way, implementing both approaches to 
justice. However, the early Irish ecclesiastical and secular law, in this case the 
Old Irish canon law, also incorporated varying forms of justice for the types of 
crime committed in terms of their position within the hierarchy, 


There are three types of crime which a person commits: a crime which is of 
lesser value than himself for which he pays for his own property; a crime 
which is of equal value to himself for which he goes [into slavery]; a crime 
which is of greater value than he is for which he is killed and a fine paid by 
his kindred.” 


20 Lambert, Law and order in Anglo-Saxon England, 6. 
21 Oliver, The Beginnings of English Law, 36. 

2 Oliver, The Beginnings of English Law, 67. 

23 Fergus, A Guide to Early Irish Law, 216. 
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How this type of legal structure functioned in practice is, however, up for 
debate. 

The concept of confession and penance, or the remission of sins, in the 
seventh and eighth centuries in Anglo-Saxon England was influenced by earlier 
penitential texts and traditions which originated in Ireland during the sixth 
century. These penitential practices developed for the laity out of monastic 
traditions beginning with the writings of Finnian in the mid-sixth century and 
St. Columbanus in the early seventh century. In the mid-seventh century, 
another penitential work came into being, authored this time by the Irish 
religious figure Cummean.” The penitential varieties which originated in 
Ireland permeated into Anglo-Saxon England over the course of the seventh 
century. While these penitentials were used throughout England, they also 
influenced penitentials created by Anglo-Saxon authors, such as the Penitential 
of Theodore, written by Theodore of Canterbury in the mid to late seventh 
century. It is from these original Irish and Anglo-Saxon sources that penitential 
practices seem to have spread to continental Europe.”° 

Penitential books were written as handbooks of penance for confessors 
during the early medieval period. Books of penance were increasingly used in 
a pastoral context after the shift from public to private penance in the fifth and 
sixth centuries.’ Due to the ecclesiastical nature of penitentials, they were more 
commonly used in a monastic setting than for members of the laity when they 
first came into being in England and Ireland. While scholars know that 
“Penance was a major theme in ecclesiastical life in the fifth and sixth 
centuries...”°* whether penitential books were actually used and how they were 
used in terms of the laity has been the subject of much historiographical debate. 
Due to the prevalence of penitential copies that survive from the period shortly 
after the creation of the concept of private penance, it can be inferred that books 
of penance were used in regard to the laity in the early Middle Ages; however, 
to what extent they were used is still unknown. 

Penitentials were structured in much the same way as early medieval 
law codes. While law codes were organized within a hierarchical structure, 
penitentials were organized by the type of sin and then by the type of sinner, 
either a member of the clergy or a layman. These books of penance were 


24 Meens, Penance in Medieval Europe, 600-1200, 54. 

°5 Meens, Penance in Medieval Europe, 600-1200, 58. A consensus has not yet been 
reached on his actual position within the church. 

26 Meens, Penance in Medieval Europe, 600-1200, 70. 

27 Meens, “The Nature and Frequency of Early Medieval Penance,” 43. 

28 Meens, Penance in Medieval Europe, 600-1200, 71. 
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structured as such in order to provide easier usage to confessors in their pastoral 
duties. For example, the Penitential of Cummean is divided up into eleven 
subsections of types of sin, all of which apply to both clergy and laymen. The 
Penitential of Theodore, however, is divided up into two books with fifteen 
subsections in one and fourteen in the other, within which different types of 
penance for clergy and penance for laymen are specified. The similarity in 
structure between secular law codes and penitentials is important to the 
understanding of the development of the two ethical codes. Since the two types 
of code are formatted so similarly, the theory that the two were formed parallel 
to each other, i.e., taking each other into account, is more plausible. 

According to Helmholz, “the medieval ecclesiastical courts regularly 
exercised jurisdiction over secular crimes like theft and murder. The secular 
courts apparently did not have a monopoly on the trial of criminals,”” which 
he argues is because “The ecclesiastical courts dealt only with those crimes that 
were the subject of publicly held suspicion.”*° These crimes publicly held under 
suspicion correlate with some of the capital sins of Christianity such as murder, 
adultery, false testimony, theft, and in some cases abortion.*! However, 
Lambert examines the concepts of theft and murder, both crimes held under 
public suspicion, and finds a theory contrary to that of Helmholz. Lambert finds 
that the difference between the treatment of theft and homicide is due to, “a 
fundamental division between two categories of royal jurisdiction.”*” More 
specifically, these two categories of jurisdiction are defined as prohibitive 
justice and protective justice; prohibitive justice being for those crimes 
punishable by death and protective justice being for everything else.** It is 
because of these two royal jurisdictions that Lambert does not consider the 
impact of ecclesiastical law. According to Lambert, a crime can only be 
considered a crime and not a sin if it is persecuted by royal law, otherwise it is 
solely a sin. In terms of homicide in early medieval England, both arguments 
seem flawed. 

Homicide can be used as an example of a crime that could also be 
considered a sin in the early medieval period in order to demonstrate the process 
of jurisdiction. The prosecution of homicide functioned as a series of complex 
decisions made by the people involved with the ‘wrong’ itself within the 
hierarchical system of both religious and secular law. Since homicide is present 


2° Helmholz, “Crime, Compurgation and the Courts of the Medieval Church,” 2. 
3° Helmholz, “Crime, Compurgation and the Courts of the Medieval Church,” 15. 
3! Meens, Penance in Medieval Europe, 600-1200, 26. 

32 Lambert, “Theft, Homicide and Crime in Late Anglo-Saxon Law,” 5. 

33 Lambert, “Theft, Homicide and Crime in Late Anglo-Saxon Law,” 40. 
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in both ecclesiastical and secular law codes, homicide must be examined in 
terms of who was involved in the decision-making process in both sets of codes. 
If a murder took place in Anglo-Saxon England by an ordinary freeman against 
another freeman, which jurisdiction it was under, either secular or ecclesiastical, 
would come down to a decision by the victim’s family. The victim’s family may 
have chosen secular law to persecute the criminal under royal standards because 
in this case, there would be a punitive monetary outcome paid to the victim’s 
family. This is because under ecclesiastical law, in penitential varieties, the 
punishment is spiritual rather than monetary; the victim’s family may not feel 
that justice was enacted as there are no reparations made to them, only to God. 
The laws of Hlophere and Eadric, written during the late seventh century, 
support this view as they are only concerned, “with scenarios in which one party 
has affronted another and ought to pay compensation.”*4 

A similar situation 1s present in Ireland during the early medieval period 
in terms of how homicide was persecuted. However, according to the Old Irish 
laws, which originated in the seventh and eighth centuries, “The most serious 
offence against another person is to deprive him of his life.”*° Since homicide 
was considered the most serious offence in Ireland, it was primarily persecuted 
by secular law. The decision surrounding jurisdiction was largely a kinship or 
familial driven process, as it was in early medieval England. When a murderer 
was persecuted in early medieval Ireland, the form of “punishment” 
implemented was largely monetary. As Fergus Kelly explains, 


It seems that two main types of fine are normally paid to the victim’s kin. 
The first is the fixed penalty for homicide which amounts to 7 cumals for 
every freeman, irrespective of rank...The other main fine is based on the 
honour-price of the victim’s kin and is distributed among both his paternal 
and maternal kin.*° 


These two types of fines for the crime of homicide demonstrate the way secular 
law in Ireland was a way for the victim’s families to receive reparations and for 
the Irish legal system to enforce their ideals of justice. 

If secular law in both early medieval England and Ireland was focused 
on getting justice for the victim’s family, as well as enforcing justice within 
society, ecclesiastical law, such as that found in penitentials, was focused on 
repairing the criminal or sinner’s relationship with God. While this was 





34 Oliver, The Beginnings of English Law, 71. 
35 Kelly, A Guide to Early Irish Law, 125. 
36 Kelly, A Guide to Early Irish Law, 126. 
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important to the salvation of the sinner, it was also considered to be an important 
component of the communities’ salvation as well. Rob Meens explains this 
almost symbiotic relationship more in detail: 


Sin was an individual matter because it affected the relation between God 
and the sinner, but it was also a communal one affecting the relation 
between God and community and sinner and community, thereby creating 
a triangular relationship between God, sinner and the Christian 
community.°” 


Even if secular law had been enforced and the murderer had paid his punitive 
dues, there was still this triangular relationship to take into account, which is 
why homicide fell under both ecclesiastical and secular jurisdiction. This theory 
is, however, contrary to the earlier decision-making process of the victim’s 
family members contributing to the type of prosecution enacted. If the two law 
codes were not interconnected, justice would not be fully enacted in an early 
medieval sense. This may also be why the penance for homicide is so prevalent 
in all penitential varieties from this period. However, it is also possible, as Levi 
Roach has argued that “Anglo-Saxon law-codes show an increasing concern for 
the ecclesiastical well-being of the kingdom in this period, bearing witness to a 
new effort to craft a Christian society.”** The way penitentials and secular law 
were implemented in practice is more complex in terms of homicide than the 
other ‘wrongs’ which fell under both jurisdictions due to the variation in types 
of homicide and the social status of the victim and perpetrator. 
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